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THE AUTHORS’ CLUB OF MINNE- 
APOLIS. 


In the latter part of November, 1894, Mrs. 
M. M. Elliot, a lady who during a busy life 
had found time to produce some very pleasing 
verses that were accepted by leading publica- 
tions, put into she 


practice a plan which 


and others had been for some time revolv- 
ing in their minds, and invited to her ‘ Poets’ 
Home,” a spacious residence on Portland ave- 
nue and Fourteenth street, Minneapolis, a 
number of her literary friends, to spend the 
evening. The occasion proved so thoroughly 
enjoyable, that before leaving it was decided 
that the guests should come again the next 
week. A regular organization was soon formed, 
with Mrs. Marietta M. Elliot, Dr. and Mrs. 
Uriah D. Thomas, Coral A. Thomas, Dr. and 
Mrs. Edson B. Russell, Rev. William C. Gib- 
bons, S. D. McIntyre, and Frank E. Tucker as 


charter members. The wife or husband of an 
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active member was admitted as honorary, but 
this custom has long since been changed, and 
there are now none but “active ” members. 

After a little, a constitution was drawn up 
and signed, by-laws were made, and from that 
time on meetings have been held every Tues- 
day evening, with but one single exception, 
when a vote was taken to omit the meeting 
during “ Carnival Week.” Out of this little 
gathering has grown the Authors’ Club of 
Minneapolis, which, though not an exceedingly 
large organization, has come to be a very thriv- 
ing society of busy workers. 

Little by little, what seemed to be errors 
have been corrected, idlers and those who 
through pressure of other felt 
themselves unable conscientiously to perform 
those of the club have been allowed 


duties have 

to with- 
draw their names, until now, with but few ex- 
ceptions, the members enrolled are thoroughly 
in earnest, and have the best interests of the 
club sufficiently at heart to be willing to give 
it a great deal of time and thought. 

Soon after its organization, the custom of 
giving out a “roll-call topic” was inaugurated, 
and has continued, with modifications, up to the 
present time. The subject is given out two 
weeks in advance, but is not arbitrary, since 
members are at liberty to select one that suits 
them better, or to read a short article, or to 
give a talk on matters connected with literary 
work. 

While these responses are usually in poetry, 
prose writers are just as welcome to the ranks 
as verse makers, and occasionally the contribu- 
tions of the evening are limited to prose. An 
effort is made properly to observe national 
holidays, and during some years it has been 
customary to pay attention, each month, to the 
birthday of some noted author. 
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Before calling the roll, an opening exercise 
formerly called an nvocation,”’ but now a 
‘greeting.’ is prepared and read by some 
member, alphabetical order being observes 
this as in roll-call. but in the atter the name 
first on the list one ever s last the x 

Minutes are read and business matters are 
attended to before recess, which occurs at ‘ 
o'clock, —the session opening at 7.45 and 
closing at 9.45,— anda the time alterw rd is 
devoted to discussion, character ske s. 4 
to any special literary work appointed | the 
preside nt, who is elected on the ast Tuesday 
of each month to serve fort mo! following 
and cannot hold the chair for two conse r 
terms The critic also is d monthly, t 
can be re-elected The « oO rs SiS 

ig ol vice-president, ! yr g secretary, 
corresponding secretary treasurel t r 
and an advisory committee of three members, 
are elected DY ballot on the first esdavs of 
January and July, their terms of « | 9 
six months 

The editor of Pros res a sen terary 
weekly newspaper, aevotes trom one tot 
columns weekly to club poems. Each of these, 
before publication, is passed upon by the \ 
sory committee, and 1s accepted or re ted 
according as it is or is not a fair representatior 
of the ability of its writ his , - 
also considers busine SS matters aet: ni 
makes report 10 tne ul nother dut s to 
pass judgment upon the manuscript presentec 
by those making application for members 

\ll are eligible as members who hav 
matter published in some reputable peri 
or book, and are reported worthy by this c 
mittee. After due notice, a ballot of the clul 


is taken. and two black balls reject 


The initiation fee is fifty 


cents,and the sen 
annual daues are twenty-five cents 


privilege of special assessment, advised by the 


committee and acceptec y the majority of the 
club. A _ visiting committee, appointed by 
the president, looks after the sick and absent 


members. 
The * Club 


critic the second meeting after it is published. 


Column ”’ S reviewed Dy the 


Suggestions are made, errors are pointed out, 


and information is given in regard to methods 
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employed by publishers, and it is to the careful 


study and faithful performance of this duty that 


owes much of its improvement 


The object of the club, outside of mutual 


pleasure, is so to perfect original con position 
is tO gain recognition, and receive proper com 
pensation trom the lead ny ilterary pe! odicals 


ot the day Many of the members have been 


and ate represented in | igh class n agi nes,— 
the Pall Mall Mayazine, Sci thner's, the Cen 
tury, Short Stories, etc.. and a few have had 
books and booklets publishes 

For the first three years of the club's exist 
ence meetings were held at the homes of some 
of the members. After Mrs. Elliot. who re- 
ceived the title Mother of the Club.” Mr. and 
Mrs. E. W. Dutcher entertained until their re- 


Dr. Lyman W. 

Denton opened his house for their accommoda 

on for nearly two years. Mrs. Ellen Hall 
} 


gave the use ol her parlors for one summer. 


moval to Stillwater, when 


Since then, locate 
the 


and at 


it being thought advisable to 


farther “down town,” different 


} 
i 


rooms in 


Lumber Ex hange have been oc uple¢ 


pres¢ nt the club is *“*athome ” in the Assembly 


Room, Temple Court, corner of Washington 


and Hennepin avenues 
Each year, on the first Tuesday in December. 


an anniversary meeting is held, with prepara- 


tions more or less elaborate, as the wish of the 
members may determine. Two years ago, 
about four hundred invitations were is ued, 
and everything, including music, was original. 


Last year a Souvenir Pam} hlet was | ublishec 


with contributions from nearly every member. 
During the earlier part of its life, * outside 
1 res cluding recitations, readings, vocal 
and instrumental music, were inc ulged in to 


quite an extent, bur for the past year anda half 


these have been almost entirely eliminated. and 


the meetings, 


which had partaken largely of 


the nature of an entertainment, have become 


more likeaschool. Onrare occasions re{resh- 


ments have been served, but usually those who 


desire 'o give the club such diversion select 


some other than Tuesday evening. 

The membership might be greatly increased 
if real work were not required, as there are 
many who give a kindly word and a helping 


hand, yet whose duties are such that they are 
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unable to take additional ones. Editors, the 
city librarian, professors of the State Univer- 
sity, representing some of the best literary 
talent of the state, are among these. Professor 
Maria L. Sanford, of the State University, and 
Professor George Huntington, of Carlton Col- 
lege, favored the club with addresses last win- 
ter, and addresses by other literary persons 
are contemplated for the future. 

The Authors’ Club of Minneapolis differs 
in many particulars from most literary organi- 
zations, noticeably in the production of origi- 
nal work; yet it would be glad to become one 
of a national association having for its object 
the furtherance of the interests of writers. In 
one respect it is itself a national organization, 
for it already has members in six different 
states of the Union. 

The public is welcome at any and all meet- 
ings of the club, and those who are not quite 
up to standard in point of composition are 
allowed to attend regularly and to do as much 
of the work as they desire. 

The present list of members is as follows: 
Officers: President for November, Rev. John 
F. Geddes; critic, Frank E. Tucker; record- 
ing secretary, Mrs. Lucy Sherman Mitchell; 
corresponding secretary and teller, Frank G. 
O’Brien; treasurer, Alex onder Barnes; ad- 
visory committee, H. H. S. Rowell, Alexander 
Barnes, Frank Dewey Redfield. Additional 


members: Mrs. F. M. .Blackwell (“ Parma 
Gentry” ), Bertha Corbett, Mrs. Mary A. Drew, 
Mrs. Laura B. Fitzgerald, Mrs. Abbie Hopkins 
Griffin, George Guscott, Mrs. Ellen Decker 
Bulson, Mrs. Pauline C. Hammond, Jennie 
Louise Harris, U. G. Herrick, Charles A. J 
Marsh, S. D. McIntyre, M. Eva MclIntyre, 
Katherine G. Mills, Mrs. Lizzie O’Brien, Mrs. 
Leola S. Parker, Mrs. B. W. Pruyn, Mrs 
Laura Jordan Smith, Thomas Lafayette Smith 
John Swenson, Dr. Uriah D. Thomas. Non- 
resident members: Mrs. Wenonah Stevens 
Abbott, Oak, California; “Ruth Raymond” 
Annable, ‘“ Lalia Mitchell” Annable, Towanda, 
Penn.; John Bachelder, Milwaukee, Wis.: 
Willard Dillman, Revillo, So. Dak.; Edward 
William Dutcher, Mrs. Harriet E. Dutcher 
Stillwater, Minn.; Mrs. Fanny L. Fancher, 
Dodge Centre, Minn. ; O. T. Fellows, Pasa- 
dena, Calif.; Fannie Fullerton, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Flora Pike Gates, Fargo, So. Dak.; 
Professor George Huntington, Carleton Col- 
lege, Northfield, Minn.; Lura V. Smith, Fargo, 
So. Dak.; Alvin W. Stowell, Park Rapids, 
Minn.; Mrs. May Phillips Tatro, Bowdle, So. 
Dak.; Mrs. Coral T. Thormann, Excelsior, 
Minn.; Ben C. Wilkins, Ashland, Wis. 

The late James G. Clark, “ The Poet Singer,” 
of Pasadena, Calif., was also enrolled as a 
member. Lucy Sherman Mitchell. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





A letter came to me this morning. It was 
written (copied) by a young man who prides 
himself upon his literary discrimination, but 
who —alas! for his originality and style — fol- 
lows “* The Complete Letter Writer.” 

What he wrote to me, although intended to 
be kind and complimentary, put me in a critical 
mood, for I had seen the arrangement of words 
before. I like second-hand letters less than I 
do second-hand clothes. One might have to 
wear the latter, but any [man or woman that 
thinks can write a letter. 


I found comfort the other day in a writer 
who said that the charm ofa letter “depends 
upon the writer’s inclination and ability to be 
personal; to make confidants of his readers. 
A rambling, good-natured writer that tells you 
all his secrets, and thinks nothing too trivial to 
mention, is always entertaining.” This was all 
the more comforting to me, because I could 
hide behind it somewnat, and make faces at the 
man who continued: “ He is always confiden- 
tial; you follow him as one follows the igus 
fatuus, and he takes you into regions from 








which you retrace your steps with difficulty.” 

For my part, I like a letter, whether it appeals 
to me alone or to the general reader, brim full 
of verve and individual motion; one that car- 
ries you along as a brook carries a chip; on, 


over, into, through, under, by eddies and stones 


— somewhere finally, but nowhere in particular 
If you want a sermon, you may have the text 
as thick in it as seeds in a raspberry; you ex 


} 


pect that, and are prepared for it. If you go to 


hear a temperance lecture, you know that you 
will be told a dozen or more stories that yo 
have heard a dozen or more times before; but 
when you get a letter, are you'not expecting 
something the character of which you could not 
have foretold? There's the end 

You demand that what the mar 
own shall be his own, absolutely and in all re 
spects. It may not be good 


bettered at the expense of originality 


A man’s personality should flow out of his 


letters as surely as the substance of a mountain 


disintegrates into its brooks and flows a 9 
the sea. he moment we look at at o trol 
another’s point of view and not our own, we 
grow uninteresting. That is why a college 
boy’s letters are generally so stale He has 
learned to rely upon his ow: servation, ¢ 
perhaps he observes for seit, ut tells « 
according to some one elise ne trects Sty ¢ 

Some persons never outgrow the age « 
conscious plagiarism l receive lett i few 
days ago. It went on from the begir f 
cheerful, tumbling, rushing way ke the | 
of Ledore. I could almost ir t W 
voice, as we walked down a fox | 
he pointed out various interesting objects 
ing of them, of himself, his hopes, anc 
the whole by a dignified confidence 
ally as luxuriant vines bind t trees of a forest 
together, and hang their fragrant blossor 
beneath. This writer's shed wr 0 
the same natural unstarche 

Another letter came evel ! n ! 
was long, and the author went on stilts 
Indeed, I fell so far below him as he spoke of 
poetry in general and dacty! monometre 
particular, that I felt very m rushed whe 
I got through. 

Another kind of letter, worse perhaps thai 
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any, is sent by the writer who gets a brevity 
conceit, and imagines that nothing is of value 
unless said in one or two words. It is true, a 
mere record of fact ought to be said briefly, but 
the ‘“ boiling down” process applied to general 
correspondence will ruin it for persons of liter- 
ary judgment, and for everybody. 

They won’t read it. 

Newspaper letters are read, not for the infor 
mation which they convey so much as for the 
pleasurable side of human nature that they ex- 
pose; for the individual di-oxide gas that bub- 
bles up through the whole —the writer’s aroma. 
As for the information, it could always be found 
n some encyclopedia. The ideal writer strips 
before you, and you discover what manner of 
man he is. 

The editor does well to be brief. He is work- 
ing with his coat off; he means business, and 
what he says is supposed to be learned and par- 
ticular. On the other hand, the correspondent 
s en dishabille ; he sits in his easy chair, witl 


his feet on the table, and, between times, coms 


a few thoughts, not in the least injured by ad- 
mixture with tobacco smoke. 
letter has been told 


The writer of my last 


sometime that he is laconic, and he nearly wears 


me out telling me things that ought never to be 


repeated, and saying them in abbreviation, as 
follows “Went New York. Saturday - 
Stanley-lecture not up expectatior You 
would think he was quoting Alfred Jingle 
I never ked this “style,” and when the 
editor of a certain daily wrote me to “ boil 
down” my next report, I answered: — 
My friend, if I evaporate any more, you'll 
have nothing but sediment left.” 
Sediment ’s what we want,” he returnec 
It may | food, but like the- concentrated 


beef and bread they sell, cannot be made to 


victuals. 
known New York editor 


1oted: “Send me what you would say 


take the plas e of diluted 

Che words of a well 
may be qu 
to your best friend on a day that you feel your 
t all in, especially the exclamations.’ 
Every editor in his advice to contributors 
brevity in somewhere, yet the farseeing 
receiver and purveyor of other men’s thoughts 
will use care in his urgency. 


If the writer has not said anything, making it 











shorter will be like adding zero to naught; the 
potential factor is yet to be supplied; while the 
writer that says something had better be left to 
say it in his own way. 

Pruning does little good, especially after the 
article is out of the hands of the man 
thought it. 


that 
I think that he is a wise editor who 
will return a manuscript that needs trimming; 
and a wiser writer who refuses utterly to have 
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ridiculous, 
and no lack of gratitude (for the critics have 
been 


I trust itis only a sense of the 


very kind to me), what 
the blessed Lang Tammas of Thrums was ever 


looking for — “ the 


which shows 
humorous side” of re- 
viewing. 

Naturally, in noticing an historical work, there 
is more room for blunders than in dealing with 
other forms of fiction. Peculiarly is this the 
case when the book reviewed treats of times, 
or persons, or things not household words, 
Such a difference is to be remarked in criticisms 
of my books, “‘ In the Brave Days of Old” and 
“ The Boys of Scrooby.” The former was of 
a period historicaily familiar to us all, but the 
latter has to do with much that is less widely 
known. Here some busy men, too busy to 
brush up their schooldays’ learning, too busy 
even to look a second time at what my story 
clearly said, have, now and then, taken strange 
liberties with facts. 

One kindly person asserts that a few scenes 
are laid at the Hague (I don’t think the Hague 
is mentioned ), and others “in Paris under 
Louis XV.” — who reigned [oo years later. 

One gives “ Arminian” in a list of famous 
characters introduced. Even if, by this, Armin- 


ius is intended, the 


assertion is incorrect. 
since the great disputant died the year my 
story opens. 

One dwells upon the scenes where Grotius 
was packed “into that famous box marked 


‘ Armenian books.’”’ I am quite sure the box 


( 
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his writing altered by any editor. Suggestions 
from able men are very good, but the author 
should be content to act upon them himself. 
Here is an ancient rule: “If thou be saying 
not from necessitie, but by preference, look thou 
to spontaneitie ; but if a thynge must be sayd, 
say it brieflie.” 
E. S. Goodhue. 


Baceec, Ind 


)F CRITICISM. 


was not marked at all, and, certainly, had it 
been, the label would have been “ Arminian.” 

One says that John Chisholm “ fights in the 
Palestine’s army”; another that 


Brethren from 


“the exile of 
the Bohemian Prague” is an 
I have no notion upon what this lat- 
ter remark is based, but I do know that it was 


the Palatine’s army of which I wrote. 


incident. 


Still 
another tells any who would read of “the ro- 
mance of young John Chisholm and the Queen 


of Bohemia” to buy “ The Boys of Scrooby,” 


—well-meant advice, but those purchasers 


would be sadly cheated. There is no hint of 
such romance in the book. 

After the like blind fashion, certain reviewers 
persist in calling both 
which their author never dreamed 
of making them. 


these boys’ stories 


* novels,” 
But the most curious fact is 
this: The Literary Notes ” of a Philadelphia 
newspaper point out as an odd coincidence 
that, two months after the publication of “* The 
Boys of Scrooby,” with its mention of the wreck 
of the Sea Sentury, comes another tale, “* Mary 
Paget,” based upon the same occurrence. It 
might be added that Mrs. Champney’s “* Pa- 
Miss Dix’s “ Trooper Rigdale” 
(also issued this autumn) both sailed 


tience’’ and 
in the 
Mayflower, as did one of the boys of Scrooby. 
Certainly there is ground, as the Philadelphia 
paper observed, for the theory of 
microbe which generates similar plots. 
Ruth Hall. 


a literary 


CaTSKILL, N. Y. 
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topics connected 


Short, practical articles on 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
WRITER. 


to join in making it a medium of mutual he Ip, 


i 


Readers of the magazine are invited 


and to contribute to it any ideas that may occur 
The THE WRITER 
always open for any one who has anything 


to them. pages of are 


helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 


* 
* * 


The Chicago Tribune thinks that the word 
“very ” is overworked and deserves to have a 
rest. “*‘ Very’ as anadverb,” it says, “is found 
less than twenty times in the King James trans- 
lation of the Bible. The rarity of its use makes 
it count for all the more when it is utilized. 
When it is said that ‘the man Moses was very 
meek,’ one understands that he was meek be- 
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yond the custom of the Israelite of his day. 
When St. James says 
ful,’ the 


‘the Lord is very piti- 
But if 
the good and the bad deeds, the cruel and the 


‘very’is full of significance. 


heroic acts recorded in the Bible were to be 
described by most writers of the day, there 
All 


would be a ‘very’ in almost every line.” 
of which is very, very timely. 


** * 


The versifier who sent to a Boston editor 
recently some lines beginning 
** By the fireside to-night 
I am thinking what might 


Have been in store for us all ”’ 
apparently was never intended for a poet. 


* 
* * 


Here is a sentence taken, punctuation andall, 


froma new novel called “ The Romance of 


Nun’s Hollow ” : — 
“*And after a 


father’s house, 
few short mot 


few miserable years, she returned to her 
with her little infant daughter, only to linger a 
ths, fading gradually away, day by day, until 
rest in the little church-yard, by the side of her 
mother, who, in her day, had been a great beauty, and a 
‘Toast’ among all the neighboring ’ who vied with 
each other te gain even a passing glance from the beautiful 
daughter of Earl Stow, who had suitors and enough for her 
hand, empty as it was. and which she finally bestowed on Matt 
Darcey, to the great grief of many sporting sons of Mars, who 
had seen her undefeated in many a good and trying run with 
her father’s well-known pack.”’ 


she was laid tK 


squires 


And here is asentence from a New York 


aiternoon newspaper : — 


‘Thousands and thousands of miles across the continent, 
across vast sandless and inhabited tracts of land, under the 
surging waves of the Pacific ocean, and thence to the land of 
the lotus taters (sic) far off Japan, the message from the 
anxious family was flashed, and at once upon its receipt young 
Vanderbilt, alarmed and knowing nothing as tothe reason to 
his recall home after he had been unable to reach New York 
in time for his father’s funeral, and after having been wired to 
continue his travels days before, started on the long and weari- 
some journey across the Pacific and hence overland for his 
home in New York.”’ 


Readers of THE WRITER are cordially in- 
vited to try their hands at editing these curi- 
osities. 


* 
* 7 


Readers of the sketches published under 
“Writers of the Day” in the 
November WRITER 


the heading 
may have noticed that 
three of the writers mentioned there are by 
profession araists, with whom literary work is 
only incidental. This suggests the fact that 
there is a close connection between the artis- 
tic and the literary faculties, and that artists 


especially have often showed themselves well 
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qualified to write. Du Maurier, perhaps, affords 
the most striking instance of an artist becom- 
ing successful as a writer. F. Hopkinson 
Smith is equally facile in producing a painting 
ora manuscript. Palmer Cox can write as de- 
lightfully as he can draw. Frederic Reming- 
ton is no less successful as a writer than as an 
artist. Dickens both 


clever at drawing, and many other writers have 


Thackeray and were 
shown ability in handling the pencil and the 
brush. It is even true that James Whitcomb 
Riley is said to have been a house and sgn 
painter before he began to write! 


* 
o * 


“There is always a great demand for the 
books of an author who has just died,” says a 
New York 


see the 


bookseller. Authors who wish to 


sale of their books increase wel- 


come to the hint. W. H. H. 


are 


a e — 


QUERIES. 
{ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics will b« 
answered in this department. Questions must be brief and of 


general interest. Questions on general topics should be 


directed elsewhere. } 


What are the average prices paid to 

authors for magazine stories and articles and 

for special articles in the larger newspapers ? 
L. O. R. 

[ The average rate of payment for magazine 
work is from five dollars to ten dollars a thou- 
sand words. The average rate paid by large 
newspapers for special articles is two dollars 
a thousand words. Some magazines pay as 
little as one dollar a thousand words and some 


newspapers pay as much as eight dollars a 


column or four dollars a thousand words. — 
W.H. H. | 
(1.) Is there any way in which a short 


insert may be conveniently made in a manu- 
script without cutting and pasting the original 
copy? J. B 


>» 


[ An insert to be put into a manuscript may 
be written on a sheet of paper of size to match 
the manuscript, marked “Insert A,” and then 
laid in the manuscript just before the sheet to 
which the insert is intended to be added. On 
this sheet in the proper place should be written 
“Insert A.” Other inserts should be marked 


“Insert B,” “Insert C,” etc. The insert 
sheets should be numbered with the rest of the 
manuscript, or if added after the sheets have 
been numbered should be numbered, for in- 
stance, ‘ 29-a,”’ “* 140-a,”” while the next follow- 
ing pages of the manuscript should be marked 
“30 or 29-b,” “141 or 140-b,” to indicate that 
something is missing in case the insert sheets 


drop out. — W. H. H.] 





(1.) On looking over a returned manuscript 
I found that in the following sentence: “ We 
are only asking you to continue the work your 
grandfather so well began,’ a penciled “u” 
had been laid atop ofthe “a” in “ began.” 
Was not this alteration an error? 

(2.) When, if ever, is it proper to use “as 
though’? I can hardly pick up a newspaper, 
or magazine without finding it. D. D. 


Yes. 
-~ 


(2.) ** As though ” has the authority of usage 


ger 


by some good writers, but “as if” is always 


preferable.—w. H. H. ] 


> 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Anna Northend Benjamin, author of the story, 
“That Blessed Boy,” which was published in 
the August A7unsey's, has been writing for only 
a little more than two years, but she has already 
done work that has attracted wide attention. 
She was a war correspondent in Tampa, Key 
West, and Cuba during the Spanish war, and 
got into Santiago the day after the surrender, 
Now she is in Manila, with a pass from the war 
department, sending letters from the Philip- 
pines. Last winter she gave illustrated lectures 
in New York, Boston, and other places, based 
on her experiences, and she expects to do the 
same when she returns from the Philippines, 
although Jecturing is with her always a second- 
ary consideration. 


Mark Lee Luther, whose novel, “ The Livery 
of Honor,” is the chief feature in LipfPincott’s 
Magazine for November, is a Western New 
Yorker by birth, and is now a resident of New 
York city. He was born January 5, 1872, was 
educated at Harvard, and was “intended” for 
the law. He thought more about learning to 
write, however, than of his law books, and in 
1896, after about two years spent mainly in the 
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offices of ex-President Cleveland’s former law 


firm in Buffalo, he put an end to the struggle by 


abandoning the graver study. Since then he 
has devoted most of his time to writing and to 


travel His literary output, aside from short 


stories and miscellaneous papers which have a 


) 
r 


T 
| 
peared in the magazines, consists of the Lipf77 


cott novel, * The Favor of Princes,” an histor- 
ical romance of France under Louis XV. and 
Madame de Pompadour, published by the Mac 
millan C ympany. His first novel is, so far as 


the author knows, the one story of the American 


Revolution the point of view of which is loyal- 


ist. “* The Tories have had such short shrift at 
+} . } ’ se) ‘ ‘ 
the hands of our novelists. e€ Says, “tha 
seemed to me they merited a hear o 

Marco Morrow, whose sonnet, “ In Autumr 
appeared in the October number of the We 


mans Home Compani mn, NaS done the greater 


part of his work, extending over a period of te: 
years, for the daily press. H was managing 
editor of the Springfield Ohio Republi 
Times until last spring, when he resigned to 
take editorial charge ol Ag? ultural Adver 
fising, a journal devoted to the theory and art 
of publicity and published in Chicago. He 
edited Womankind during the greater part of 
that journal’s existen: and contributed to it 
a great deal of matter stories, sketches, and 
verse. This, with a few contributions to Mr. 


What to Eat, to the 


Lotus, and to the /reguois, and at 


Hubbard's PAz/istine, to 
OCCASION a] 
squ b for the |} 


imorous weeklies, compris« 


the work he has dune outside of the routine of 
daily journalism. 

Saunders Norvell, who wrote the stor. \ 
Nineteenth Century Daughter of Pharaoh, 


published in the November Cosmopo/itan, is 

business in St. Louis, and writes only for 
recreation. The ¢ osmopo la story was s 
first effort in the line of fiction, although he has 
written a number of articles for trade journals 


Tron Age in New York. “The 


in the Cosmopolitan,’ he 


such as the 


story Says, *was 
written in a spirit of fun. I spenta part of the 
summer of 1898 with my family at Mackinac 
Island. Returning to St. Louis in the fall, we 


stayed a few days in Chicago. One afternoon, 
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with one of the young ladies of our party (a 


relative ), I went to the Field Museum. She 
was particularly interested in the Egyptian 
collection. Among other mummies in that 
collection is one of an Egyptian princess. The 


mummy case 18 carved very much nearer to 


the lines of the human form than any other 


that | eversaw. A card on this case said that 
the work on it indicated a decadence and de- 
My 


stood over this case for a long time. 


basement in Egyptian art. companion 


Sitting 


ear by, | was impressed with the rather dra- 


matic picture of the ancient mummy of the 


princess and the 


| very modern and up to-date 


young lady so intently gazing down upon her. 
Finally my friend looked up and remarked that 


s mummy had the strangest fascination for 


ver. Laughingly, | answered that probably she 
had just made the acquaintance of her own 
mummy that if what some of our friends be- 


eved was true, she may have lived thousands 


of years ago, and was again upon eartha second 
time We then visited other parts of the 
museum, discussing this rather interesting 


subject 


Finally she remarked : “ Why would n't 
this idea make a good story?” I replied that 


it would, and that I thought I would write it. 


She made light of my ability to write astory. | 


remarked that it the easiest thing in the 


was 


world that anybody could write stories. 


Early this year she went to Europe. I wrote 


the story and sent it to | 


to R. D 


ier. I read a copy of 


Saunders, an editor of the 


the story 


Republic, one of the leading da'ly papers of St. 
Louis, and Mr. Saunders recommended my 


sending it to the Cosmopolitan. Originally it 
~ > é 


was about 12,000 words. The editors requested 


ra - 


me to cut itdown to 7,000. This was the hard- 
The 


between 


est part of writing the story. story was 


dictated in three evenings 8 and Io 


| devoted two evenings to revis ion. 
> 
Mr. Nor- 


s now forming the plot for another story of 


o'clo¢ k 


Chis was all the time given to it 


1] 
yell 

hological nature. It i the weird and 
ipsychological nature. is on 1 weird anc 


der. He 


stories for children, but has never offered them 


inusual o1 has written a number of 


for publication. He first put them in form 


them to his own children, and afterward 
Mr. Nor- 


Canada, in 


telli 


1g 
wrote them simply for amusement. 


vell was born in St. Catherines, 
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1504. 


nine years old, and is now third vice-president 


He has lived in St. Louis since he was 


of the Simmons Hardware Company. He is 
in charge of the sales department, which in- 
cludes, among other duties, the supervision of 
the work of 225 traveling salesmen. In 1886 
Mr. Norvell married Miss Isabelle Matthews, 
of St. 


Louis. They have three children. 


Sydney Reid, whose serial, “Josey and the 
Chipmunk,”’ was begun in the November num- 
ber of St. Nicholas, was formerly a member of 
the Brooklyn Eagle staff. He became quite 
widely known in Brooklyn as a writer of verse, 
sketches, and breezy introductions, before ven- 
turing abroad. Ten years ago he began con- 
tributing to the Mew York Ledger, and in 1892 
Harper's Weekly published his * Dog Hunting 
in New 
afterward by “ Organized Misgovernment,” and 


Lippincott's 


and S¢. Nicho/as also printed some of his short 


York,” which was followed shortly 


other sketches, grave and yay. 


stories. In 1895 Mr. Reid went to Europe tor 
the Brooklyn Eagle, and wrote a series of let 
ters, which, being published in its columns 
over his signature, attracted considerable local 
In 1897 the Long Island Historical 


society appointed 


attention. 
Yr. Reid its agent to make 
widespread research in this country and abroad 
for all data 


concerning the early history of 


Brooklyn. Th's work was successfully begun 
and prose uted during the latter part of 1697, 
York 


but consolidation with New put a stop to 


it temporarily. While waiting for the Histori- 


cal Society to set the machinery going again, 


Mr. Reid wrote some books which had long 
been on his mind, but which he never had had 
time to commit to paper. The first of these to 


see the lightis that with which S¢. icholas is 
now busy. 


= 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Barrie.— ]. M. Barrie has been four years 
writing the novel, ‘“* Tommy and Grizel,” whicl 
will begin in Scrzdxer’s for January. Nothing 


has appeared from him in the mean time except 


his dramatization of The Little Minister.” 


He is one of the slowest of writers and the 


most careful in the elaboration and finish of 


his work. 


Howells. — “I keep revising continually,” 
said Mr. Howells, ‘“‘adding something here 


and cutting out something there. This is true 


of everything I write. I generally ove! 


90 
ita number of times and make corrections of 
all kinds. My preference is to complete a 
story before its publication, and this | invari- 
ably did when I was editor of the A¢/anti 

sut I find that in dealing with different pub 
lishers you cannot at all times arrange yout 
time satisfactorily, and are really compelled to 
finish your story after its publication is com- 
However, I am sure of the 


menced. ending 


of my stories before I allow them to be 


started.” — Topeka State Fournal. 


Stevenson.— The author must know his 


countryside, whether real or imaginary, like 
the hand; the distances, the points of the com 


pass, the place of the sun’s rising, the behavior 


of the moon, should all be beyond cavil. And 
how troublesome the moonis! I have come 
to grief over the moon in“ Prince Otto,” and 


so soon as that was pointed out to me adopted 


a precaution which I recommend to other men 

I never write now without an almanac. 
With an almanac and the map of the country, 
and the plan of every house, either actually 
plotted on paper or already and immediately 


apprehended in the mind, a man may hope to 
naers. 


avoid some of the grossest possible bl 


With map before him, he will scarce allow the 


sun to set in the east, as it does in * ] Anti 
quary.”’ With the almanac at hand, he will 
scarce allow two horsemen, journeying on the 
most urgent affair, to employ six days, from 
3 o'clock of the Monday morning ite in 


the Saturday night, upon a journey of, say go 


to 100 miles, and before the week is out, and 
still on the same nags, to cover fill one 
day, as may be read at length in the mitabl 
novel of “ Rob Roy.” And it is certainly well, 
though far from necessary, to avoid such * crop 
pers.” — Robert Louis Stevenson, : ldler. 

Yonge. — Some particulars of the first novel 
written by that prolific and charming writer, 


Miss Charlotte M. Yonge, are an interesting 


feature of the Gir/’s Realm. It seems that 
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while reading Alison’s “ History of Europe ” 
the young author’s imagination was stirred by 
the incident of a mother forsaking a young child 
She 
romanced about it to her mother, who in turn 


described in the retreat from Moscow. 


mentioned the matter to her father, and he es- 
sayed to guide his young daughter in the writ- 
ing of her novel,to which she gave the name of 
‘“*Shiverydown.” Each evening Charlotte was 
required to bring out one page of foolscap and 


go over, with her father, what she had written, 


he correcting and suggesting. This mechani 
cal method, which answered very well with 
Latin and Greek exercises, did not do for an 


killed all the 


enthusiasm and 


effort of the 


young 


imagination ; it 


writer's robbed her 


writing of the charm and freshness of origi- 


nality, by making her try to write as her father 


would have done. An old anda young head 


cannot work together in fiction; they see things 
le 


from widely different standpoints. The resu 


was that “Shiverydown” became a lifeless 


production and had to be cast to one side. 

In later years Miss Yonge rewrote and pub- 
d > I 

The Re 


the Grand Army.” — Baltimore News. 


lished it as “ Kenneth; or, irguard of 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 

Tue ANNUAL LiteRaARY INDEx. 1808. Edited by W. I 

Fletcher and R. R. Bowker , Clot $3.5 New 


284 | 
York: Office of the Publishers’ Weekly. x 
Each new volume of the “Annual Literary 
Index”? emphasizes the value of the work to 


the reading public generally and especial 
writers. Covering 137 publications, it opens to 


the user the whole wealth of current periodical 


literature, and enables him to find in an instant 
any contribution or all contributions bearing 


> 
i 


y to 


} 


on any special subject published in the mag: 
zines and important weeklies during 1898. It 
includes (1) a subject index to the periodicals 
of 1898, covering 150 pages; (2) an index t 
the general literature of 1808, 
pages; (3) an author index to both periodica 
and general literature for 1898, 
pages; (4) alist of bibliographies, American 
and English, published in 1898; (5) necrology 
of writers who died in 1898; and (6) an index 
to the dates of principal events of 1898, which 
is practically an index to any daily newspaper. 


covering 25 


covering 75 


Tue STANDARD INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL DICTIONARY OF THE 
EnGcuisu LanGuaGce. Edited by James C. Fernald. 533 
pp. Cloth, $1.00. New York: 


pany. 1590. 


Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
” he * §¢ “Sar 4a 


This abridgment of the Standard Dictionary 
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contains 38,000 words, especially selected with 
aview to meeting the needs of pupils and 
teachers in the public schools. It includes 
many new words recently added to the lan- 
guage,— “Roentgen rays,” or “ X-rays,” for 
instance, — and its definitions and etymol gies 
are all that could be desired in a work of this 
kind. Considering the mass of information that 
the work contains, the number of the illustra- 
tions, and the excellence of paper, print, and 
binding, the price of the book is remarkably 
low. 

A CATALOGUE OF AUTHORS WuHosk Works ARE PUBLISHEI 
By HouGuTon, Mirretin, & Co. 205 pp Boards, 25 cents. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 189 
The photogravure frontispiece of this cata- 

logue, giving portraits of Emerson, Holmes, 

Whittier, Lowell, Longfellow, and Hawthorne, 

is alone worth more than the nominal price 

asked for the volume. Besides giving a sketch 
of the firm and some account of its various 
literary enterprises, including the Adlanti 

Monthly, the catalogue gives biographical 

sketches of all of Houghton. Mifflin, & Co.'s 

authors, with lists of the books of each. The 
work is one that any publishing house in the 
world might well be proud of. 


Musicat RoMANCE By Aimée M 


Wood. 142 py 
Kansas City 8 


Life Publishing Company. 1898. 

In ** Musical Romances ” Miss Wood prints 
together four short stories— ‘“ Robin Adair,” 
“ Francesca, Elected tothe Carmelites,” * The 
Fifth Nocturne,” and “ The Revival of the Pas- 
Music.” They are all well told and will 
be especially interesting to music lovers. 


Paper. 


sion 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Casseiyi’s NATIONAL LIBRARY No. 327. — Selected Poems 
from Wordsworth. No. 328.— Selections from the Table 
Talk of Martin Luther. No. 329 Religio Medici By 
Sir Thomas Browne, M. D. No. 230. A Christmas Carol 
and the Chimes. By Charles Dickens. No. 331 Grace 
A bounding By John Bunyan Paper, 1o cents each. 
New York: Cassell & Company. 1899 


- ad 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{ The publishers of Tuk Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
—the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
is given, the 


with three cents postage added. Unless a price 


periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 


who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 


containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention THe Writer when they write. } 
THE FUNDAMENTALS OF FICTION Richard Burton 


Forum (38 c¢. ) for December 


ZaANGWILL’s Pray, ‘‘ Tue CHILDREN oF THE GHETTO.’ 
A. Cahan 


Tue Arr or Seetnc THInGs. 


Forum (38 c. ) for December. 
John Burroughs. Century 


(38 c. ) for December 
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Illustrated 
Appletons’ Popular Science Monthly \ 53 « 


DeveLOPMENT OF THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER 
wW.L 


for December 


Hawley 


AvcpHonse Daupket 
Raffaélli 
CoLerR1DGR’S 
Main 


(13¢C 


AND His INTIMATES Jean Francois 
Lippincott's (28 c.) for December 
James 


WVethodist Magazine 


MaARiINER.”’ Illustrated 


Illustrated 


** ANCIENT 
Dixon American 
) for December 
Evccta Wueevcer Witcox. With portraits 
Hopkins. Ladies’ World (13 c. 


REMINISCENCES OF 


Mary 


) for December 


Sargent 
CHoreAv. By an inmate of Thoreau’s 
) for Dec 
WEIMAR AND GORTHER. 
Outlook (13 « 
A Visit To 


Outlook ( 13 « 


family. Oxtlook ( 13 « mber 2 


Illustrated. Hamilton W. Mabie 


) for December 2. 
JoKal Illustrated Edward A. Steiner 

) for December 2 

Cue Late Wacter BLACKBURN 


HARTER With portrait 


Frank Putnam for November 
Mrs 


Success (8 ¢ 


National Magazine (13 « 


Burton HarkISON AND Her Work. With portraits 


) for November 25 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 


J. N. Mcllwraith, who collaborated with Mr. 
William MacLennan on “ The Span of Life,” 


is nota main, but a young lady, Miss Jean N. 


Mcllwraith. Miss Mcllwraith is a native of 
Hamilton, Ont. 
“Olive’ Pratt Rayner,” author of “ The 


Typewriter Girl” and * Rosalba,” was really 


Grant Allen. 
“ M. E.,” the author of “ Litt!e Jane and Me,” 
is Miss M. E. Blatchford, of New York city. 
Sidney Colvin has definitely abandoned the 
writing of Stevenson’s biography, which has 
been 


now Balfour 


There is some talk of a book from Stevenson’s 


undertaken by Graham 


life-long friend, Charles Baxter. 


The Macmillan Company is going to publish 


anew magazine, which will be more or less 
critical, with each department in the hands of 
the /nte 
national Monthly, and the first number will be 


that for January. 


an expert critic. It will be called 


Che first number of a new magazine, to be 
called The Smart Set, ‘‘a Magazine of Clever- 
New York city 
[ts chief feature will be a complete 


ness,” will be published in 
March & 
novel of considerable length in each number, 
and there will also be several short stories and 
poe ms. 


The American Boy is anew monthly maga- 
zine fur boys published in Detroit. 
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The Rover is a new illustrated magazine for 


boys, published in Chicago by E. and M. 


Hutchinson. 


John Cowley-Brown, late of Edinburgh, who 
Antit-Philis- 


January in Chicago the 


formerly published the London 
tine, will publish in 
first 
journal ‘devoted to 


strained criticism. 


number of the Goose-guz//, a monthly 


literature’ and to unre 


Mountain Sunshine is a new illustrated 
quarterly published in “ Colorado Springs and 


Pike’s Peak 


Colorado interests. 


the region”’ and devoted to 


Music and Childhood, a new Chii 


zine, deals with elementary points in harmony, 


igo maga 


and in an interesting way gives sketches of the 
lives of the great musicians, and also the his- 
tory of music from the earliest times. 

Star of the Magi is a new monthly journal 
of occult science, art, and philosophy, edited 
News | 
Wood, with Dr. Thomas J. Betiero as 


ciate editor. 


and published in Chicago by Di 


AaASSO- 


R. H. Russell, of New York, announces a new 


ten-cent monthly magazine, in which color print 
ing will be a conspicuous feature. 

San Francisco has a new local monthly, 
Hale's Magazine, with Blanche Partington 
as editor, assisted by Jean Hazen and Eva 


The 


hope to establish the magazine on broa¢ 


Crawford. editors announce that they 
| nes 
and to make it distinctively Californian, but 
at the same time free from provincialisn 

The Harbinger of Dawn isa new monthly 
published in San Francisco by E. S. Green. 
It styles itself a “ Monthly Review of Occult, 


Psychical, Spiritual, and Metayhysic: Re- 


views.” 


The Symphonia is a new monthly journal 
‘* devoted to the musical interests of the South- 
west,’ and is published at Dallas, Texas. F. 
Haston Wright is editor-in chief, William J. 
Wilson is Vernon O. 


Marshall is managing editor. 


assistant editor, and 


John Maguire and John F. Harley are ar- 
ranging for the publication in Butte, Mont., 
of Maguire's Magazine, which, “ though issued 


from Butte, will have the world for its field.” 
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New 


to publish 


The Press Biographical Company of 
York city has been incorporated 
the Successful American, for the dissemina 
tion of news in the form of biographical and 
character sketches of prominent and successful 


Americans. 
William S. Hunter, of Oak Park, a Chicago 
You wig People 


from Harper & Brothers, and will combine it 


suburb, has bought Harfer’s 


with the juvenile periodical he has been pub- 
lishing for several years, which will continue to 


be known as the Séar. 


The publication called Alen and Horses has 
been consolidated with Oxzf:mg, in which, be- 
ginniag with the December number, there will 
be a complete department devoted exclusively 
Nathan A 


to the light harness horse. Cole 


will edit the department. 


The Harper-McClure combination has been 
abandoned, and Harper & Brothers have prac 
tically failed. The State Trust Company, act 
ing as‘trustee for J. P. Morgan & Co., holders 
of a $3,500,000 mortgage, has taken possession 
of the property of the firm, and Colonel George 
B. M. Harvey, editor of the 
Review. has been put in charge of 
John Kendrick Bangs will be the editor of 
Harper's Weekly. 


American Edition of Zzterature will be discon- 


North American 


its affairs. 
The publication of the 
tinued, and the firm will import the English edi- 


tion. S. S. McClure Harper's 


Magazine ought to vay from three to four per 


says that 


cent. a year on a million dollars. Mr. Page, 
who left the A ¢/antic Monthly to go to the Har- 
pers, and Dr. Finley have joined the staff of 
the Doubleday & McClure Company, and trom 
that firm may be expected the promised ency- 
clopedia and new ten-cent magazine. Presi- 
dent Harvey says that the North American 
Review will not be added to the publications 
of Harper & Brothers, but will remain an inde- 
pendent enterprise. 


The Peter Paul Book Company, of Buffalo, 
has failed. 


John 


the Arena, which has been acquired by the 


Emery McLean is the new editor of 


Alliance Publishing Company and is now pub- 
lished in New York city. 


The number of F. Tennyson Neely’s credi- 
tors will exceed goo, and their claims amount 
to more than $400,000. It is hoped that they 
may get twenty-five per cent. of what is due 
them. 

The J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, 
was burned out November 29. The valuable 
stereotype plates stored in the vaults were saved. 
Harrison S. Morris, editor of Lippincott’s, 
says that there will be no delay in the publi- 
cation of the magazine. 

The Black Cat (Boston) offers $4,200 in 
prizes for original short stories submitted in 
accordance with conditions described in a cir- 
cular which the publishers will send to any 
one upon request. 

The Photographic Times ( New York ) offers 
prizes for the best series of photographs illus- 
trating any one of three new books, “ The 
Gentleman from Indiana,” by Booth Tarking- 
Battle,” by Alfred Olli- 
Frank Norris. The 
first prize is $100 and a silver medal, the second 


ton; “Bob, Son of 


vant; and “Blix,” by 
$50 and a bronze medal, and the third $25 and 
a brunze medal. The other prizes are medals. 
The competition will end June 1, 1900, and is 
open to every one and to all countries. 

The book 


Outlook is the December Magazine Number, 


eleventh annual number of the 
appearing under the date of December 2. It 
contains many portraits of authors, book re- 
views, and articles on literary topics, with nu- 


merous illustrations. 


A history of the “ Developmentofthe Ameri- 
can Newspaper ” during the past one hundred 
years, with numerous illustrations, is contribu- 
ted by Walter L. Hawley, of the Mew York 
Sun, to Appletons’ Popular Science Monthly 
for December. The Editor’s Table contains 
an appreciative notice of the life and work of 


the late William H. Appleton, particularly as 


a pioneer publisher of scientific literature in 
America and a champion of international copy- 
right. 

The talk in Lzppincott’s for December 
about “ Alphonse Daudet and his Intimates” 
is written by one of the intimates, Jean Fran- 
cois Reffaélli, the artist, who is now in this 
country. 
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